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even if ample allowance is made for a large margin of error
and these figures are doubled, they would still serve to show
that the movement, while general throughout the country,
was not so far-reaching as the statements made by con-
temporaries would incline us to suppose. We need not
charge them with wilful misrepresentation in order to
account for the sweeping assertions in which they sometimes
indulged. Society seemed in men's eyes to be drifting away
from its traditional moorings into a welter of chaos and
social anarchy, and they were naturally led to exaggerate
the importance of changes which involved so sudden a
breach with the old order.

These statistics lend colour to the view that contemporary Real
writers drew an exaggerated picture of the actual condition

of affairs ; in any case they certainly serve as a check upon *&arian
the imagination. But we may easily fall into the opposite
error of minimizing the real gravity of the movement. In
the first place, the returns made by the Commissions were
collected in the teeth of bitter opposition, and there is reason
to believe that they fell considerably short. A more serious
defect is that we are not told what proportion of land actually
under cultivation was affected by the enclosing movement ;
it is not enough merely to know the proportion of enclosed
land to the total acreage of the county. This consideration
is all the more important when we bear in mind the great
extent of forests and waste. Every manor had a large area
of waste, and forests l covered much ground in certain
counties. Again social statistics and percentages, while
their value is indisputable, may sometimes tend to obscure
a true perspective of the social and economic situation.
The inhabitants of a whole village might be turned adrift,
and the suffering and general dislocation entailed by their
eviction would be very inadequately expressed in the state-
ment that a handful of acres out of every two hundred in the
county had been enclosed, or a handful of families out of every
hundred reduced to poverty. On the whole, however, one
or two conclusions may be hazarded. There is valid reason
to believe that the agrarian changes of the sixteenth century
1 E.g. see Leland, Itinerary, passim.